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ROBERT AJEMIAN, MURRAY GART: CHICAGO “Chicago is a city of change, a city of discovery, uncon- 
fined. Nothing is permanént in Chicago. If it was slow in the past, it is surging now in every direction. 
It has no boundaries. Stretching out from Chicago there are Indiana industry and lowa farms and Missouri 
politics—every zest, every flavor.” 

Thus Robert Ajemian (at the left) describes the 819,000-square-mile chunk of mid-west America that 
he and Murray Gart (right) cover for the editors of Time. 

Ajemian, 35, is chief of the Time news bureau in Chicago; Gart, 36, is 11M rs’s senior reporter in the area. 
Working out of their N. La Salle St. headquarters, they and their stall of 14 report a range of news as 
broad and varied as the territory they cover: all of North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio. 

Both men are native Bostonians; both served overseas during World War II. Ajemian finished Harvard 
in 1948, signed on as a sports writer for the Boston Evening American. Two years later he landed a job 
on LIFE, covered the 1952 presidential campaign, wrote several stories on the New York waterfront during 
the union wars. (“I never saw so many flowers sent to funerals.”) In 1954 he moved to ‘Time’s Denver 
bureau, stayed three years, then returned to New York for another two before being named Chicago 
bureau chief. 

Murray Gart, “with an accumulation of credits from Virginia Polytech, the London School of Economics, 
Harvard, and Northeastern,” was graduated from Northeastern in 1949, took a series of jobs with the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, the Wichita (Kansas) Beacon, and the Wichita Eagle. 

In 1955, he joined Time as bureau chief in Toronto, moved to Boston to head the bureau there in 1957, 
moved to Chicago in 1959. Among his most rewarding Chicago assignments: covering Kennedy and Nixon 
across the mid-west throughout the 1960 campaign. In fact, Murray Gart covered more states and more 


politics last year than any other man on the TIME staff — which is no minor accomplishment. 
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The Public Is Consulted 


Critics of modern American communicators, including 
public relations and advertising people have fumbled. 

Frequently such a critic claims that communicators 
play with overwhelming force upon a “gullible” public’s 
emotions and minds in ways that make Mr. and Mrs. 
Everyday Citizen want to buy things they don’t need. 
Or our Mr. and Mrs. are practically forced into accepting 
ideas really foreign to them. 

Actually, history shows that the rank and file of our 
people, while listening to new ideas, make up their own 
minds. On anything really important, the public’s judg- 
ment seems to have been remarkably sound—at least 
over the long run. Furthermore, much of the citizenry 
resents being told that it is being manipulated—or can 
be—by anybody. 

In a recent survey it was found that slightly more than 
half of the subscribers of two estimable magazines, “Har- 
per’s” and “Atlantic Monthly,” had read one or another 
of Vance Packard’s books, for instance. Were all these 
readers “converted”? Far from it. Nearly half of the 
readers questioned in the survey sample, given a fair 
choice of adjectives, described the author’s output as 
“superficial,” “misleading” or “inaccurate.” 

In actual practice, many modern corporations first find 
out what their publics feel and think about a proposed 
new product, a product change, a new form of service 
or a new idea of some kind. 

When it is clearly indicated that the public is likely 
to accept what an enterprise is willing to offer, then the 
wheels of communication start turning—often on a large 
scale. American enterprises do show originality and 
leadership. But more and more they try to understand 
their publics their potential wants and aspirations. 

This story should be told clearly and convincingly— 
over and over. The public undoubtedly would accept it, 
because it is true and in everyone’s interest. 


Foundations Soundly Built 


In the days when the expression “public relations” had 
just. begun to appear on a few organization charts in 
business and other fields, a wise practitioner tried to ex- 
plain some of the meaning of those words as applied to 
a corporate department. He was the late Arthur Page, 
long-time vice president heading up public relations ac- 
tivities for American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

We understand that his four-paragraph statement prob- 
ably never before appeared except inside the company 
for which he worked, until the message entered the pub- 
lic domain as a result of a speech by Douglas Williams, 
vice president (retired), public relations, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., last winter. 

Mr. Page had drafted his idea of what a public relations 
department should be like, as follows: 


“EDITORIALS 


“1. To be responsible for the spoken, written and pic- 
tures messages of the company to the public, so that the 
public may accurately picture in the most effective man- 
ner the company’s character and ideals and practices. 

“2. To study and analyze the public’s reactions to the 
company’s policies and practices as well as all currents 
of public thought that may affect the company, and keep 
the executives of the company informed of the public’s 
acceptance or non-acceptance of our manner of furnish- 
ing service. 

“3. To present to the operating heads facts and ideas 
that will help them to give service in the most personal 
and satisfactory way to the public, and especially to be 
sure that the principal supervisory operating people 
have an understanding of the public relations point of 
view. 

“4. Initiative, imagination and foresight are of particu- 
lar importance in all three of these activities, because 
creating good will and foreseeing and obviating diffi- 
culties—both depending upon looking into the future— 
are the main elements of the job.” 

Naturally, the short statement quoted above couldn't 
cover all the fundamentals or facets of public relations 
which is such a vast, ramified field. But it did penetrate 
the subject rather deeply. It seems stimulating that such 
ground-work for sound public relations was established 
so long ago and still holds good today. 


Need For Trainee Programs 


A personable young man, with several years of business 
experience in other fields, decided he wanted to become 
a highly qualified public relations practitioner. During 
many interviews he found plenty of sympathy and cour- 
tesy, but somehow didn’t make a connection. 

There may have been good reasons, of course, for this 
one individual’s failure. But it does suggest that the keen- 
est thinking is needed to effect some practicable solutions 
about recruitment and training. 

Thought and effort have been and are being applied 
to this situation by corporate departments, by counseling 
firms, by educators and by numerous individuals. But it 
looks like it will be a continuing and important problem 
which needs to be solved as best it can. 

One intriguing step has been taken by the Boston 
University School of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions, the pioneer in awarding M.S. degrees in public re- 
lations. Beginning next autumn, graduates will have a 
chance to study and do field work in various areas of 
public relations. Students showing unusual ability will be 
recommended for paid internships in public relations de- 
partments or firms. Other students may work, without 
pay, to acquire experience in some organization. 

Various professions have set up effective trainee pro- 
grams whereby a graduate can cross the bridge from 
campus life to a paid job. We feel confident that some- 
thing satisfactory will be worked out for public relations. 
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An Organization that Upholds 
The Conservative Viewpoint 


NAM's Executive Vice President Charles R. Sligh, Jr. (center) shown during 
preparations for filming of an interview for television news release. 


NAM’S Approach to Public Relations 


By EDWARD MAHER 


HE scene is a Congressional hear- 
ing room, crowded as usual with 
government staff people, lobbyists, 
newsmen and visiting citizens. The sub- 
ject is a new spending proposal, labelled 
“liberal” by its proponents. The witness 
before the committee is a spokesman for 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, who has just concluded a statement 
in Opposition to the bill. 

The colloquy frequently goes some- 
thing like this: 

Congressman: Then you do not be- 
lieve in this program for the welfare of 
the people and the prosperity of the na- 
tion? 

Witness: Our organization believes 
that prosperity comes from the creation 
of productive jobs and that this proposal 
for more spending by the government 


EpwarpD I. MAHER is Vice President in 
charge of Public Relations of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. A former 
editor-in-chief of the magazine “Liberty,” 
he has also written for leading publications 
and has been a news commentator. 


would make it more difficult for business 
to expand and create jobs. 

Congressman: Why is your Associa- 
tion always against things which are for 
the good of the people? 


NON SEQUITUR QUESTION 


This non sequitur in question form about 
sums up the attitude of some legislators 
who believe that “liberalism” means that 
the federal government should use its 
taxing power to provide for most of the 
wants of the citizens, instead of main- 
taining a climate in which the citizens 
have ample opportunity to provide for 
themselves through their own economic 
efforts. 


It also sums up the public relations 
problem which an organization like ours 
faces on a national scale; thus NAM 
often must appear in the role of a serious- 
minded killjoy, viewing with alarm while 
others are offering to play Santa Claus 
with the taxpayers’ money. It must take 
a “hard” rather than a popular stand 
much of the time and urge the public to 
forego, for the sake of the long-range 


future, something which is presented as 
being for the public’s immediate benefit. 
The Association’s pleas for the preserva- 
tion of the principles of individual and 
economic freedom which spark-plugged 
the nation’s progress often are drowned 
out by the clamor of those who believe 
they can get something for nothing out 
of the public till. 

This creates a public relations prob- 
lem more difficult than most and one, 
moreover, which is never ending. It is a 
continuing problem which goes on year 
after year, through one Congressional 
session after another. It is a problem 
which is dimly understood, even by some 
businessmen. 


FOUNDED IN 1895 


When the NAM was founded in 1895, 
its general objectives and purposes as set 
forth in its Constitution were: To pro- 
mote the industrial interests of the 
United States; to foster domestic and 
foreign commerce; to improve relations 
between employers and employees; to 
protect the individual liberty and rights 
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of employers and employees; to dissem- 
inate information among the public with 
respect to the principles of individual lib- 
erty and ownership of property; to sup- 
port legislation in furtherance of these 
principles, and to oppose legislation in 
derogation thereof. 

In pursuit of these objectives, the As- 
sociation is organized to perform three 
main functions, all of which are essential 
if American industry is to have an effec- 
tive voice on the national scene. 

First of all, our organization provides 
the mechanism through which the views 
of industrial leaders on matters of na- 
tional policy can be discussed, debated 
and formulated into a consensus. With- 
out this there would be no means of de- 
termining what manufacturing industry 
as a whole thinks with respect to the 
many economic, social and fiscal ideas 
which are constantly being proposed. 

Second, it takes the policies thus for- 
mulated to Washington and presents 
them and the reasoning behind them to 
Congressional committees, to individual 
senators and representatives and to offi- 
cials of the administration and the ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

Third, it takes these views to the pub- 
lic and to opinion molders and thought 
leaders, and attempts to create the under- 
standing and support without which 
there would be little hope of favorable 
government action. 

NAM’s public relations activities en- 
compass this latter function. The pro- 
gram has two goals, one of a general na- 
ture and the other dealing with specifics. 


CONFIDENCE IN COMPETITION 


The general goal is to enhance the con- 
fidence of the American people in pri- 
vately-owned, competitive industry as 
the major force for progress in the na- 
tion, the creator of better jobs and higher 
living standards and the source of our 
national strength, so that the public will 
be sympathetic and receptive to the busi- 
ness viewpoint. 

The other goal is to develop public 
awareness and understanding of specific 
legislative issues as they arise and encour- 
age support for decisions which are eco- 
nomically sound and in keeping with the 
principles of individual liberty and re- 
sponsibility. 

The various activities in pursuit o 
these goals are carried forward nationally 
through the New York headquarters of 
the Public Relations Division and locally 
through the association's five divisional 
and 13 regional offices. 

The Public Information Department 
of the Public Relations Division prepares 
releases and statements for the press cov- 
ering Congressional testimony, economic 
studies developed by the Research De- 
partment and other activities of the asso- 
ciation. These are issued nationally— 
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also locally through the regional offices. 
Our department also prepares and pub- 
licizes speeches of principal officers and 
produces booklets and pamphlets cover- 
ing the various topics in which the Asso- 
ciation is interested. 

It also arranges press conferences and 
luncheons and maintains continuing con- 
tacts with newspaper and magazine writ- 
ers and editors. It handles requests from 
staff writers and freelancers for informa- 
tion on industrial topics. 

Another function of the department is 
to supply information and data for edi- 
torials on national issues to more than 
500 daily newspaper editors who have 
requested such a service. It also publishes 
Industrial Press Service, a bi-weekly clip 
sheet which goes on request to more than 
3,000 editors of small town weekly news- 
papers. 

To help house organ editors keep the 
employees of industry informed on issues 
of national importance, the department 
publishes Service for Company Publica- 
tions, which has a paid subscription list 
in excess of 1,400. 

The Radio/TV-Motion Picture De- 
partment arranges for the appearance of 
Association officers and principals on 
radio and television programs, national 
and local. It also helps round up partici- 
pants in discussion programs for the net- 
works and local stations. 


INDUSTRY ON PARADE 


For ten years, the department produced 
a weekly, newsreel-type television pro- 
gram on film entitled Industry on Parade, 
which was shown regularly in public 
service time over 270 domestic TV sta- 
tions, 36 in other free nations through 
the U.S. Information Agency, and on 26 


College students from all over the U. S. shown at Congress of American Industry. 


remote Armed Forces bases throughout 
the world. Despite the fact that NAM 
ceased producing new programs for this 
series at the beginning of 1960, re-issues 
are still being played one or more times 
a week over about 250 stations in this 
country, as well as the foreign and mili- 
tary outlets. 

This department also produces and 
distributes motion pictures and super- 
vises the preparation of the Association’s 
audio-visual materials. 

Improving understanding between in- 
dustry and the clergy is the responsibil- 
ity of the Clergy-Industry Relations De- 
partment. This department conducts reg- 
ularly-scheduled joint meetings between 
a Clergy-Industry Relations Committee, 
composed of business leaders and a Cler- 
ical Advisory Council, composed of top 
religious leaders of the three major faiths 
in the U.S. 

At these meetings assigned papers on 
important national issues are presented 
and discussed. Those of outstanding im- 
portance are selected for publication and 
distribution to clerical leaders and work- 
ing pastors throughout the country. 
Some 15,000 receive these booklets and 
also the monthly newsletter issued by the 
department entitled Dateline. 

A Women’s Department is respon- 
sible for reaching the women of the na- 
tion, both in their homes and through 
their organizations. This department pre- 
pares special releases reflecting women’s 
interests in national issues, which are dis- 
tributed not only to the women’s pages 
of newspapers but also to national maga- 
zines and state and national women’s 
club bulletins. 

The Women’s Department publishes 
Program Notes, a bi-monthly periodical 
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Will your public 

relations films 

actually be seen . 
by the publics 

you want? 


OUR MOVIE “PEOPLE: 
INTO AUDIENCES” 
TELLS THE STORY OF 
FILM DISTRIBUTION 
IN JUST 13 MINUTES. 
THERE IS NO OTHER 
FILM LIKE IT. 


Be sure you are 

familiar with the 

best professional 

film distribution 
services available. 

Take a look at 

“People Into Audiences” 
now. No obligation. 


For a print of this 

film, phone or write 

on your business 
letterhead to any of 
the offices listed below. 


MODERN 


Talking Picture Service 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
3 East 54th Street Prudential Plaza 
Plaza 8-2900 Delaware 7-3252 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 


1717 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 2-2201 


Seventeen Ten H St., N.W. 
Sterling 3-3377 


DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
19818 Mack Avenue $210 Grant Street 
Tuxedo 4-6222 Grant 1-9118 

SAN FRANCISCO *TORONTO 

444 Mission Street 140 Merton Street 
Yukon 2-1712 Hudson 5-4419 


*Note our new Canadian distribution service. 
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PLEASE HELP YOURSELF 


NAM’s literature includes catalog of publications and films for schools and colleges, 


membership publications, women’s publications, economic studies, booklets among others. 


which goes regularly to 22,000 presi- 
dents or program directors of women’s 
clubs. It contains suggestions for discus- 
sion programs on such issues as taxation 
and labor relations and offers specially- 
prepared kits containing the material 
which would be needed. 

Personal contact and liaison with the 
leading women’s organizations is main- 
tained by a woman executive of the As- 
sociation who attends meetings, delivers 
speeches and explains industry’s view- 
point to such groups all over the country. 


THREE PLATFORM PERFORMERS 


To meet the constant demand for speak- 
ers to appear before high school and col- 
lege audiences, community and church 
groups, employee and civic organiza- 
tions, NAM maintains a Speakers’ Bu- 
reau of three highly competent platform 
performers. Each averages about three 
speeches a week, all of which are booked 
well in advance due to the fact that many 
more requests come in than can possibly 
be filled. 

Special attention is given to the field 
of education, both at the secondary and 
college levels. With the help of an Edu- 
cational Aids Advisory Committee com- 
posed of leading educators, NAM’s Edu- 
cation Department publishes a series of 
booklets on the operation of the Ameri- 
can economy. These are distributed free 
on request for classroom use and are in 
heavy and constant demand. Association 
officers and members participate fre- 
quently in forums and symposiums on 
college campuses. Professional educators 
and their students from all over the coun- 
try are regular guests at the Annual Con- 
gress of American Industry, which is held 
in New York each December. 


A special program to improve the eco- 
nomic understanding of the employees 
of industry, consisting of a series of leaf- 
lets, audio-visual material and an eval- 
uating questionnaire, is available to all 
members of the association. 


COOPERATION ENLISTED 


Finally, a great deal of work is done to 
enlist the cooperation and help of other 
organizations and associations, national 
and local, industrial and non-industrial. 
The ideas projected through all of these 
activities stem from policies developed 
through the 13 committees which consti- 
tute the policy formulating mechanism 
of the Association, and adopted by a 
two thirds vote of the board of directors. 
No implementing action can be taken, 
public relations-wise or otherwise, un- 
less it is based on formally-adopted 
policy. 

Thus, these ideas and programs de- 
scribed above represent the will of its ap- 
proximately 19,000 member companies. 
The “image” it projects is the image the 
membership as a whole wants projected. 
It is no accident that NAM is regarded 
as a staunch fighter for conservative prin- 
ciples in economic and fiscal matters. 
That is what its members want it to be. 
The public recognizes the Association as 
a leading spokesman for the conserva- 
tive viewpoint. It believes this viewpoint 
to be important and people want to know 
what it is, even those who disagree either 
in an overall sense or with various spe- 
cifics. 

The job and main reason for existence 
are to further sound economic principles 
and to seek continually to convince a 
majority of the people that these prin- 
ciples are right. 
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Telling a Story Honestly 
Is the Essence of Good Publicity 


A Look At Product Public 


By JAMES E. BURKE 


write about product public relations, 
because I feel it is an area which has 
been to some extent misunderstood. In 
some instances, there are good reasons 
for misunderstanding, as I am sure a 
number of editors can attest; in others, 
it seems to be a case of the communica- 
tions “experts” not communicating well. 
Sometimes it appears that public rela- 
tions practitioners are trying to over- 
define the profession. Maybe that is why 
definitions of public relations differ 
widely, not only in the minds of the pub- 
lic, but also in our own minds. 


[: PLEASED to have been asked to 


A BASIC DEFINITION 


To me public relations is simply the at- 
tempt to create public understanding of 
a given situation by disseminating, as 
clearly and broadly as needed and desir- 
able, the true facts about that situation. 
If one accepts this simple premise, then 
the practice of product public relations, 
corporate public relations, financial pub- 
lic relations and all the others are simply 
applications of the basic definition to 
specific areas. They become, then, in-use 
applications of the same professional 
principles. Thus, while this article will 
deal with product public relations in a 
low-cost household product business, 
large sections of it are more or less ap- 
plicable, in my opinion, to the other spe- 
cialized areas of public relations and to 
other businesses. 

But before I go further, I want to 
point out that, for the sake of simplicity 
I will use just the words “editor” and 
“reader” throughout. 


JAMES E. BurKE is Director, Product Divi- 
sion of the Public Relations Department, 
Procter & Gamble, a position he has held 
since 1957. He joined P & G immediately 
after graduating from the University of 
Notre Dame in June 1948. 
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Product public relations relies on the 
ability to present truthful, newsworthy, 
helpful stories to editors covering rele- 
vant fields in such a way that they will, 
in turn, want to pass them on to their 
audiences. This is fine, of course, but 
how are we able to distinguish whether 
or not a given story will be newsworthy 
or have feature value appealing to an 
editor? 

The key to such a decision, in my 
opinion, often is found in a recognition 
of the skills that have made the editor 
successful in his field. For example, it is 
not unusual for a food editor to be a 
graduate home economist. A science ed- 
itor may have earned his college degree 
in chemistry or physics. A medical editor 
may know more details about the excit- 
ing new developments in medicine than 
some physicians. The editors, therefore, 
must be considered as a highly sophisti- 
cated group, not only because of their 
background and training but also be- 
cause of the hundreds of pieces of tech- 
nical or specialized information ad- 
dressed to them daily. 


NO WARMED-OVER ITEMS 


It becomes vital then, not to bother these 
editors with material which, while it may 
be important to you, may be simply “old 
hat” to them. Regardless of attempts to 
embellish yesterday’s news, it will be 
likely to remain “old stuff” to them, with 
their background of specialized knowl- 
edge and experience. Friendship and free 
food cannot liven up a warmed-over 
news item and make it usable to a man 
or woman whose job it is to interest 
readers or listeners. In fact, attempts to 
do so undoubtedly may do you, your 
company and your product more harm 
than good. 

With these facts concerning your “au- 
dience” in mind, it seems almost a cliche 
to stress the importance of making your 
story 100 per cent factual with as much 
technical support as possible. Here there 
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is a parallel with effective advertising— 
the story must be true, supportable and 
believable. Heaven help the advertiser 
who tries to fool the consumer as to what 
the product will do for the user; and 
heaven help the public relations worker 
who tries to fool the editor! The home- 
maker’s ability to separate the good from 
the bad is based on practical experience; 
and a good editor likewise draws upon 
experience — his own and that of his 
readers — to separate the good from the 
bad. 

Don't be afraid to give the editors 
technical support for your story. They 
probably know a great deal more about 
laboratory and testing techniques than 
some of us may think. Therefore, if we 
must err, it is preferable to err in the di- 
rection of giving too much rather than 
too little supporting technical informa- 
tion. 

Don’t forget, that today, more than 
ever before, there is an interest on the 
part of the public in scientific develop- 
ments. The story of the development of 
a new product or ingredient, from basic 
and applied research laboratories to the 
home, if presented understandably and 
with imagination, can be a very impor- 
tant factor in the shaping of a magazine, 
newspaper or programming project. 


HONEST PRODUCT STORY 


Thus, an honest story about a product 
and a carefully executed manner of tell- 
ing this story to the editor are, to our 
way of thinking, the essences of a good 
product public relations effort. Touching 
these as bases, you need never be con- 
cerned about charges of trying to get 
“free space.” Touching these bases, too, 
the story should be just as newsworthy 
or otherwise valuable to the editor as one 
about a new company president, an extra 
dividend or a merger would be to the 
business editor. 


So far, we have examined the product 
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public relations story from the point of 
view of the editor. Obviously, this is only 
part of the problem. The other and 
equally important criterion is the useful- 
ness of a story to the reader. Now the 
reader, as far as product public relations 
is concerned, is of course a potential 
purchaser of the product. He is, also, a 
voter, a potential stockholder, a poten- 
tial depositor for a bank and a potential 
donor to charity—in short, he is a ‘com- 
posite of all the audiences to which all 
branches of public relations speak. This 
again points to the basic sameness of ob- 
jective of product public relations efforts 
and that of other public relations pro- 
grams—creating public understanding. 


THE ‘“‘WHOLE” CONSUMER 


Just as a capable editor constantly must 
keep in mind that he is talking to a com- 
posite group of people with many kinds 
of interests, so the product public rela- 
tions man must be sure his story is con- 
structed so that it appeals to this com- 
posite group of readers—this “whole” 
consumer. It’s this whole consumer who 
makes a product decision. Likewise, it is 
this consumer who decides in his own 
mind what is news. The editor knows 
this, because he knows his readers, and 
we must know this if product public re- 
lations efforts are ever to make the vital 
trip from the editor’s desk to the col- 
umns of the paper or magazine or into 
the electronic media. 

Right here we see the value of an out- 
side, critical viewpoint in the develop- 
ment and execution of a product public 
relations program. It is one important 
reason why, in Procter & Gamble, we 
utilize the services of outside public rela- 
tions counsel, either independent or, in 
some cases, the public relations arm of 
advertising agencies. From the experi- 
ence of the principals in such organiza- 
tions and from the experience acquired 
by these people in their work on ac- 
counts completely unrelated to ours, we 
believe we can get a valuable critical 
viewpoint not only to make our efforts 
more effective, but also sometimes even 
to save us from “blind spots” that often 
afflict one who is too close to his public 
relations problem. 

Hopefully, now, we have a good prod- 
uct public relations program or story and 
it meets our criteria from the editor’s 
and reader’s point of view. What is it 
supposed to do? Obviously, from our 
point of view it must impress the con- 
sumer with the product and what it will 
do for her. 


REPETITION AND CIRCULATION 


Then it’s advertising? Of course not. Ad- 
vertising depends on repetition as well 
as circulation. Repetition is the “kiss of 
death” to product public relations — 
again, yesterday’s news. The very word 
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“news” naturally refers to something 
“new.” A product public relations effort, 
in my opinion, can serve as an effective 
backdrop of authenticity and, if properly 
done, help the advertising to work more 
effectively. If a consumer has seen a 
product piece in the columns of a trusted 
newspaper or magazine, heard or seen it 
on a sustaining radio or TV program 
and subsequently is exposed to an adver- 
tisement, a commercial over the air or an 
in-store promotion on the same product, 
then the total particular sales stimulus 
will be more effective, if we as product 
public relations people have done our 
job well. The product public relations re- 
wards, therefore, can be quite high. 

Probably a word about organization 
and operation might be helpful. Procter 
& Gamble can be generally considered to 
be four businesses—soaps, food prod- 
ucts, toilet goods and paper products. 
Each of these “businesses” is run sepa- 
rately but each draws upon certain staff 
departments which have company-wide 
responsibilities. Some examples of de- 
partments which service all areas of the 
company are, Financial, Buying, Traffic 
and Public Relations. Thus, in the Public 
Relations Department, there has to be 
overall coordination with total company 
objectives; and consequently, the Prod- 
uct Division and the Corporate Division 
maintain a fairly close liaison. In the 
Product Division, because of the some- 
what different problems in the com- 
pany’s four “businesses,” there are men 
responsible for activities on behalf of 
specific products marketed by these 
“businesses.” 

The Product Division and the Corpo- 
rate Division report to the manager of 
the Public Relations Department who, in 
turn, reports to the administrative vice 
president of the company. 

The Product Division of our Public 
Relations Department is the official 
company contact with outside product 
public relations counseling organizations 
with whom we work. In this way, both 
we and they can work as a team in de- 
veloping and executing a product cam- 
paign. The “team” concept is an impor- 
tant one to define clearly, because if 
there is not an uninhibited interplay of 
opinion, and, sometimes, argument be- 
tween public relations counsel and our 
people, we will not achieve proper crit- 
ical evaluation. 

As a result, the type of person who 
counsels us on our product public rela- 
tions is a very important person. We de- 
pend heavily upon his initiative and 
judgment, really to the same extent that 
our advertising people depend on their 
counterparts in the various advertising 
agencies. 

Likewise, because our Product Divi- 
sion services a number of areas of the 
company, we draw on the knowledge 
and advice of such departments as Re- 


Mr. Burke 


search and Development, Manufactur- 
ing, Market Research and others whose 
help is vital in enabling us to present a 
clear, substantiated product story. The 
work of these groups, more often than 
not, forms the core of our product pub- 
lic relations effort. Through all of this 
goes a continuing liaison between the 
specialists in public relations and the spe- 
cialists in the Advertising Department, 
to make sure that the work of the former 
supports and complements that of the 
latter. In this way, with the help of many 
people from within and without the 
Company, we are able to counsel our 
“businesses” in the product public rela- 
tions area and to administer the product 
program as it is finally agreed upon. 
The application of this kind of team- 
work to a good factual story is basically 
product public relations as we practice 
it. In principle, it can be applied to all 
areas of public relations and becomes, 
therefore, not something different but a 
specialized aspect of understanding to 
the public, the ultimate “bosses” of us all. 


About Books 


“... A book demands three collabora- 
tors—the author, who gives it his philos- 
ophy, his accumulated knowledge, his 
soaring words; the printer, who employs 
all the skills of his craft to make the 
writing readable; and, the third, and 
perhaps most important third person, 
the reader. Only these three, function- 
ing together, complete the cycle of 
communication that makes a book a 
living force.” 


Excerpted from a speech by Arthur B. 
Langlie, President, McCall Corporation, 
before The American Photo Engravers 
Association. 
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t parts never wear out 


This technician is subjecting a gear from the al- 
timeter of an Air France 707 Intercontinental Jet 
to microscopic study. It’s being examined for 
signs of wear or oxidation . . . and this is just one 
of fifty separate tests given every Air France al- 
timeter every 1000 hours of use! 

What’s more, each Air France jet part under- 
goes exhaustive inspection ... and has a “‘life’’ of 
its own. Technically, this ‘‘life’’ is called the ‘‘po- 
tential’’—a fixed period of time when it just can’t 
wear out. In the case of the altimeter, for instance, 
the potential is 5,000 hours. Yet Air France in- 


spection is continual throughout this time pe- 
riod, and long before the potential is reached, the 
part has been replaced by a new one! 

Such attention to detail explains why 6,525 out 
of 22,200 employees, almost one-third of all Air 
France personnel, are engaged in maintenance. 
Skilled technicians working on a round-the-clock 
basis guarantee that every Air France flight will 
leave the ground in perfect working order. One 
more reason why Air France is the world’s largest 
airline, with a forty-two year record of flying ex- 
perience and service. 


JET 


World’s Largest Airline/Public Relations Personnel Ready To Serve you In New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico City 
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What’s Behind the Job 
Of Civil Defense 


The Story Nobody Wanted to Hear 


By EDWARD B. LYMAN 


who enjoys an all-out challenge 

(and what real professional in our 
field doesn’t?) civil defense has every- 
thing. 

In the first place, few people are quite 
sure exactly what it is. And in the sec- 
ond, they'd rather not hear about it any- 
way. 

Faced with a “product” like this, any 
public relations counsel would be likely 
to tell his client to take it back to his lab- 
oratories. But we in civil defense have 
no such choice. Our product was handed 
to us by the nuclear age in which we live. 
And for the sake of the country we have 
to sell it and keep selling it, until the 
millenium comes and war as a means 
of settling disputes among nations is a 
thing of the past. Our question is not 
“whether,” but “how.” 

Stated simply, the job of civil defense 
is to hold down casualties among the 
civilian population in case of attack 
(mostly through shelter against fallout, 
which could cause more than half of 
them) and to insure the survival and re- 
covery of our people, our homes and in- 
dustries and our free institutions, when 
the bombs have fallen. Not all our peo- 
ple or all our industries (if you are within 
the blast range of an H-bomb without ef- 
fective shelter, you've had it) but enough 
of them so that the nation itself can sur- 
vive and carry the fight to the enemy. 


H's: THE public relations person 


WHAT ARE WE SELLING? 


Now we can begin to see the broad out- 
lines of what we have to sell. But before 


EDWarD B. LYMAN is Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. He has general supervision of the 
agency’s programs in the fields of industry, 
labor, agriculture and other special leader- 
ship groups. 
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we start talking strategy, we had better 
recognize a simple fact of life—namely, 
that people just don’t want to be told un- 
pleasant truths. As the author T. S. Eliot 
put it, “human kind cannot bear very 
much reality.” 

Even when we get past the public’s 
first line of defense, disinterest or apathy, 
we run into a second barricade—resent- 
ment. We have disturbed the average 
citizen, told him facts he doesn’t want to 
hear and given him a list of things he 
doesn’t want to do. 

So he gets angry. And when that hap- 
pens, with the perverse logic of people 
everywhere, he doesn’t throw rocks at 
the Russians. Instead, he gets sore at us. 
We have to recognize this as something 
as inevitable as it is natural—then get 
on with the job. 

The first thing we have to do, it seems 
to me, is to try and get civil defense 
turned around in the public mind, so that 
it appears as a positive rather than a 
negative concept. We have to present it 
as part of something that is big and im- 
portant, dynamic and constructive. We 
have to clothe civil defense in the same 
mantle of popular respect and national 
necessity that our military defense tra- 
ditionally wears. 


“OUR NATIONAL PURPOSE” 


To seek some clues on how we might 
bring about such a revolution in public 
attitudes, I talked recently with Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corporation of 
America. General Sarnoff has long been 
a student and strong supporter of civil 
defense. Last year, you may recall, he 
was invited by the editors of LIFE to 
contribute to its series on “Our National 
Purpose.” 

Our true National Purpose, he be- 
lieves, is the universal spread of freedom 
and justice. That is another way of say- 
ing that we must share with all humanity 


the heritage that has made our own na- 
tion great. To achieve this, General Sar- 
noff thinks, we must begin with the cold 
war. We must determine not merely to 
end this politico-psychological struggle, 
but to win it. 

Now what does this National Purpose, 
and our determination to achieve it, 
mean to civil defense? Sarnoff sees it this 
way. 

The key to our approach to the public, 
he thinks, is that the things we are doing 
now, like strengthening our military and 
non-military defenses, will become more 
relevant and effective when they are 
geared to a conscious, ultimate goal. 
And an integral part of the campaign to 
achieve our National Purpose—namely, 
the winning of the cold war—is our abil- 
ity to check armed aggression. That 
means a strong total defense, military 
and non-military, which is not only in 
being but which all the world can see, for 
the deterrence of our enemies and the 
encouragement of our friends. 

In this perspective, building a shelter 
against radioactive fallout becomes more 
than an isolated gesture of self-protec- 
tion. It becomes a part of something big 
and important, something that is bound 
up with our international mission as 
leader of the free world. 


TIN HATS AND ARM BANDS 


When the old Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration opened shop in 1951, CD 
was a brand new concept—tinged, per- 
haps, with memories of World War II 
wardens in tin hats and arm bands, blow- 
ing their whistles importantly. 

On the international scene, tensions 
were mounting. There wasn’t time to do 
a phased-out job—we had to throw the 
book. So the “Alert America” Convoys 
were organized, three identical caravans 
of ten big trailers, with Army drivers. 
Each convoy carried the elements of a 
dramatic exhibit with sound and motion, 
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the size of two basketball courts. They 
were set up in local armories and the like, 
with full media tie-in. Financed jointly 
by the Federal government and contribu- 
tions from private industry, they covered 
86 major cities and rural state fairs. 

Incidentally, the Convoys were con- 
ceived, designed, built, scheduled and 
put on the road in just three months—a 
record for government or private indus- 
try for an effort of this magnitude. 

Obviously, this kind of smash tech- 
nique could not be continued. We had to 
organize for the long pull. 

Today, surveys indicate that civil de- 
fense has long since reached the public 
awareness stage. Our big job now is to 
translate this awareness into action. In 
doing so, we have to remember to stay 
away pretty much from scare tactics, for 
these are of doubtful benefit in the ab- 
sence of an imminent threat. Instead, we 
employ chiefly the continuous-impact, 
low-pressure kinds of selling. We aim at 
a sober, long-range family preparedness 
rather than attempt to whip up emotional 
participation that would quickly run out 
of gas if war did not come. 


MOTIVATION NEEDED 


In achieving civil defense awareness, we 
used mass media across the board — 
mostly, as I say, repeat-impact, low- 
pressure stuff, with a little “shock treat- 
ment” in the form of special events. Per- 
suading the public to take specific ac- 
tions, however, requires quite a different 
kind of involvement—it takes motiva- 
tion. That is why we are putting increased 
emphasis on our work with leadership 
groups, for we know from experience 
that they can give us the face to-face 
contacts that we need for this kind of 
selling. 

We have found two broad areas in 
which work with leadership groups has 
been of benefit to civil defense. Both of 
them lead to action. ; 

First, such groups provide a short-cut 
to the mass education we need. For in- 
stance, organized labor operates a nation- 
wide system of summer schools in vari- 
ous universities. Two of them have just 
completed a pilot project to incorporate 
civil defense material into their regular 
curriculum. 

The second area in which work with 
leadership groups is paying off is in prés- 
tige value. To be honest about it, civil 
defense very much needs this element of 
“respectability.” It needs to be accepted 
as something which everybody with a 
reputation for prudence and common 
sense works into his pattern of daily liv- 
ing, just as he buys life insurance and 
teaches his children traffic safety. 


HOBBY FOR CRACKPOTS 


Shelters, for example, are sometimes 
looked on as a hobby for crackpots and 
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Training of leaders is part of Civil Defense’s over-all public relations job. 


Radio hams can help keep communications channels open, forestall panic in news vacuum. 


timid souls. But they bezin to be taken 
seriously when substantial citizens start 
building them, when organizations like 
the Jaycees, the Amvets, the AFL-CIO, 
industrial trade associations and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs spon- 
sor shelter programs. 

Particularly interesting is the effect 
upon editorial thinking of support from 
prestige groups like industry and bank- 
ing. 

If there is one thing which public re- 
lations people and bureaucrats have in 
common, it is that neither group ever ex- 
pects to win a popularity contest. Gov- 
ernment agencies, like the public rela- 
tions professionals, have been fair game 
to the editorial writer and the cartoonist. 
But it would be a rash editor who would 


publicly scorn a cause which the banks, 
the churches, the schools, the veterans, 
the labor unions and leading businesses 
(not to mention his wife and school-age 
children) are taking with such evident 
seriousness. 

All this work with leadership groups 
is carried on against a background of 
continuous — if low-pressure — public 
education via mass media. No one knows 
better than public relations professionals 
that awareness and acceptance are not 
stockpile items — you have to keep sell- 
ing and re-selling just to stay even. 

Right here, however, is where we run 
into problems. We have to make up our 
minds just what we want to sell. And this 
isn’t easy. 

In terms of life-saving potential, the 
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Newly Revised! 


The basic book on copy editing 


HEADLINES AND 
DEADLINES 


BY ROBERT E.GARST & THEODORE M. BERNSTEIN 
(Assisting Managing Editors, New York Times) 


Every aspect of the copy editor's job is 
explained in this professional manual 
for the practicing and the aspiring 
journalist. The first part discusses the 
problems, skills, and special techniques 
of copy editing, citing many examples 
which involve depth coverage, perspec- 
tive, clarity, color, simplicity, legal re- 
sponsibility, and taste. The second part 
offers layout patterns of headlines and 
shows how to fit them into allotted 
space. There are specific suggestions 
for achieving strong “heads” as well as 
a clinic for ailing headlines and a use- 
tul vocabulary of related words. 
“While designed mainly as a guide for 
copy editors, it will prove equally help- 
ful to practically all newspaper work- 
ers, beginners, and writers of advertis- 
ing copy.”—Inland Printer 


$5.00 from booksellers, or directly from 


UNIVERSITY 


RESS, 
Dept. PR-5 
2960 Broadway, New York 27,N.Y. 


“WHY GO 
PUBLIC?” 


The answer to this vital 
question is in our 
informative brochure— 
if you are planning to 
recommend a public issue 
or a source for the 
acquisition of private 
capital to your client, 
you'll find our services of 
real value. 


For'free informative 
brochure, write to: 


EEC inc. 


UNDERWRITING AND 
PRIVATE FINANCING 


660 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21,N.Y. 
TE 8-2424 
CALIFORNIA OFFICE: 
260 SOUTH BEVERLY DRIVE 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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most useful single action we could per- 
suade people to take would be to build 
and stock a fallout shelter in their own 
home—preferably dual purpose, so the 
room has peacetime uses. The reason 
isn’t hard to understand—without shel- 
ter, more than half our total casualties in 
a mass attack could come from radio- 
active fallout. And this, of course, is one 
hazard you can beat—simply by getting 
enough mass between you and the radia- 
tion. 

I have my own formula for a single- 
shot civil defense public relations objec- 
tive. If we could associate in the public 
mind the concepts of “emergency” and 
“radio,” we could probably save more 
lives than in any other single way. If at 
the first alarm people would switch on 
their radio, local authorities could get 
emergency instructions to them when 
they need them most. And we wouldn’t 
ever have to worry about apathy! 

Now we return to the critical element 
in our philosophy of public relations— 
motivation. 

Frankly, we have been seeking a more 
appealing theme than mere survival. For 
the notion of not getting killed, which 
can be a very effective motivation when 
attack seems imminent, is pretty cold bait 
for gaining emotional involvement in 
peacetime. 

The kind of security we are talking 
about, however, is something more than 
a fence against external threat. It is a 
positive, dynamic type of security, the 


“If we could associate the ideas of ‘fallout’ and ‘protective cover’. . .” 


preservation of our right to enjoy our 
freedoms and way of living. 

We ask people in effect, “You like it 
this way? Fine—then civil defense is for 
you, because it is something you can do 
to keep our nation the way it is.” 

There, perhaps, is our motivation. As 
simple as that. 

We can talk our way into apathy, as a 
subconscious excuse for doing nothing, 
but I’m not ready to admit that real pub- 
lic apathy to civil defense exists today, 
except on the surface. Do you know 
why? Because the record shows that peo- 
ple do hear. They may not seem to Jisten, 
but they hear. 

The proof of this statement is not in 
the public attitude surveys, surprisingly 
good though they have been in some re- 
spects. The most convincing evidence 
that what we whimsically called “The 
Story Nobody Wanted to Hear” was 
really getting across, came unexpectedly 
when the world was rocked by the Mid- 
dle East explosion in 1955. And it was 
repeated whenever an impending crisis 
reminded us how thin was the thread of 
peace and how ominous the sword that 
dangled over our heads. 

It was then that people all over the 
country began to call in to local civil de- 
fense offices. There was no panic, no 
recriminations, no hysterical demands of 
“why doesn’t somebody do something?” 
All they wanted to know was, “What can 
I do to help?” 

They had heard the story after all. 
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987% 


of America’s 
newspaper editors 


read 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER* 


WANT TO REACH REAL OPINION MOLDERS WITH YOUR CORPORATE MESSAGE? 
Public relations and institutional advertising directed to the world’s most 
important molders of public opinion is read by 45,000 newsmen each week 
in the pages of Editor & Publisher, spot news paper of the newspaper industry. 


TO TELL THE PUBLIC, TELL THE PRESS,in Ecditor & Publisher 


TIMES TOWER + 1475 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
PR PEOPLE: Write for your complimentary copy of “Influencing the Influencers.” 


*from a personal interview survey of members of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
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Can We Measure 


The Degree of Professionalism? 


Scholarly Research in Public Relations 


By RAYMOND SIMON 


NE measure of the degree of pro- 
C) fessionalization being achieved 
by a field of endeavor is the 
amount of scholarly research being done 
in that field in the nation’s colleges and 
universities. Measuring such research is 
difficult, but it can be done if proper 
standards are set in advance. 

In the case of public relations such 
measurement is found in work done for a 
master’s thesis or a doctoral dissertation. 
In setting up standards for this article, I 
decided to restrict my findings to the past 
decade, 1950 through 1959, and to dis- 
cuss the probable amount of research we 
can expect in the next decade. 

Basic source of these findings is Jour- 
nalism Quarterly’ and its annual listing of 
current research in schools and depart- 
ments of journalism. Another fine source 
is Professor Cutlip’s “A Public Relations 
Bibliography” and the supplement he is- 
sued in 1959. My listing is not definitive 
because it chiefly concerns scholarly re- 
search in public relations which has been 
done in schools and departments of jour- 
nalism. However, I believe it is the most 
complete listing issued to date, and it 
does provide a guide to the bulk of schol- 
arly public relations work being achieved 
in our institutions of higher education. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


So much for ground rules. What are the 
figures for scholarly research in public 
relations for the past decade? 

In this decade 12 doctoral dissertations 
and 115 masters’ theses were written on 
public relations topics. Let's first look at 
the doctoral works. 

No dissertations were reported for 
1950 through 1953. In 1954 Milton Holl- 


RAYMOND SIMON is Associate Professor of 
Public Relations, Utica College of Syracuse 
University, Utica, New York. 
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stein wrote his dissertation on “Attitudes 
of the Working Press Toward Public Re- 
lations in Government” (Iowa) and Ber- 
nard Rubin wrote “Public Relations as 
a Function of Modern Government” 
(NYU). (The latter, by the way, was 
followed by Dr. Rubin’s book, “Public 
Relations in the Empire State.” ) 

1955 was a big year for doctorals in 
public relations. We had Stanley Kelley’s 
“Public Relations Counsel as Campaign 
Manager” (Johns Hopkins), Donald 
Krimel’s “Public Communications Func- 
tion of the Federal Government” (Wis- 
consin), Donald Hileman’s “Analysis of 
Advertising and Promotion by State 
Government” (Illinois) and A. Westley 
Rowland’s “Study of Three Selected Fac- 
tors in Public Relations Programs of Col- 
leges and Universities in the United 
States” (Michigan). Further, there was 
one dissertation written in 1956, one in 
1957, three in 1958 and one in 1959. 

What about subject matter of the doc- 
toral dissertations? Almost half of the 
dissertations (six) were about govern- 
ment public relations. Two were con- 
cerned with college public relations, two 
with industry, one with careers and one 
with public relations counsel. 


TALLY IN PAST DECADE 


The 115 master’s theses written in the 
past decade were spread fairly evenly. 
The big year was 1951 when 21 theses 
were reported, while the weak years were 
1955 and 1956 with only six reported 
each year. Here are the exact figures: 
1950, ten; 1951, twenty-one; 1952, 
seven; 1953, nine; 1954, eleven; 1955, 
six; 1956, six; 1957, fifteen; 1958, six- 
teen, and 1959, fourteen. 

The subject matter of master’s theses 
encompassed 13 general areas, but four 
of these accounted for 77 per cent of the 
115 theses. 

Leading the group were 33 or 29 per 
cent which were concerned with school 


or college public relations. Government 
public relations was the subject of 24 
or 21 per cent of the masters, while busi- 
ness and industry accounted fcr 13 or 11 
per cent and public relations tools ac- 
counted for 18 or 16 per cent. 

Other subject areas and the number of 
master’s theses were: military, 9; news- 
papers, 5; publics, 5; history, 2; public 
relations profession, 2, and _ libraries, 
criticism, sports and programming one 
each. 

So much for statistics on scholarly re- 
search in public relations in the past dec- 
ade. They indicate a fairly considerable 
amount of work on the master’s level 
and a minimum amount on the doctoral 
level. The reasons why we have had an 
average of only one doctoral work per 
year are fairly obvious. No school in the 
country offers a Ph.D. in public relations 
per se, and those now teaching public re- 
lations secured their advanced degrees in 
either the broad field of mass communi- 
cations or in areas such as journalism, 
radio, television and other aspects of 
mass communications. This was under- 
scored by Krimel’s 1958 study of the 64 
public relations teachers whose names 
appeared on the roster developed by the 
Council on Public Relations Education.” 
Of the 36 respondents, only 11 listed 
earned doctorates and none was in public 
relations per se. 

One does not need a crystal ball, how- 
ever, to predict that the next decade will 
witness an increase in the amount of 
scholarly research connected with public 
relations education. On the doctoral level 
I foresee at least twice as many disserta- 
tions in public relations in the ’60’s as 
were written in the ’50’s. The increasing 
interest being shown by both students and 
faculty in public relations should mean 
a similar doubling of output of master’s 
theses in the next decade. There are 
numerous straws in the wind for such 
predictions. 
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CORPORATE ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK 
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One such indication, for example, was 
the announcement in 1958 of the Hill & 
Knowlton Fellowship to be awarded an- 
nually to a doctoral candidate at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration who is “working full-time 
on research for a thesis on some signifi- 
cant administrative aspect of public re- 
lations.” Another was the announcement 
of the Foundation for Public Relations 
Research and Education stating the 
group is considering the awarding of 
grants for public relations research. A 
third is the fact that the swift growth of 
public relations is bringing with it a cor- 
responding growth in education for pub- 
lic relations and of scholarly research 
connected with such education. 


GAPS NOW EXIST 


In view of the gaps now existing in cer- 
tain areas, such research is long overdue. 
On both the master’s and the doctoral 
level scholarly research to date has been 
concerned chiefly with school and col- 
lege, government, and industrial public 
relations, in the order listed. The subject 
area, in most cases, seems to have been 
selected not for reasons of importance 
but for reasons of availability of research 
material. For example, two of my former 
students, working for their master’s de- 
grees at different universities, wrote their 
theses about the Utica College public re- 
lations program. They did so chiefly be- 
cause they knew about it and could eas- 
ily gather material. I am sure their ex- 
ample is not the exception but the rule. 

The gaps, meanwhile, remain to be 
filled in, and they exist chiefly in the areas 
of criticism and social significance, his- 
tory and counseling. 

By “criticism and social significance” 
I don’t mean the anti-Madison Avenue 
popular novel that has been the vogue in 
recent years but the scholarly kind of 
work exemplified by Kelley’s Profession- 
al Public Relations and Political Power. 
We need, and I’m sure we're going to 
get, more scholarly light shed on the role 
of public relations in today’s society; in 
shaping man’s ideas on the international 
scene, in the workings of democracy on 
the local, state and national level. Fur- 
ther, such research should be concerned 
not merely with the how but with the 
why, the significance and the importance 
of public relations in modern society. 


NO HISTORY AVAILABLE 


A glance at the literature of public rela- 
tions will quickly point up the need for 
scholarly research in the history of pub- 
lic relations. Outside of short studies by 
Goldman‘ and Gras’ and brief chapters 
in the public relations textbooks, there is 
no definitive history of the field. A wealth 
of material and an opportunity to be of 
real service to the profession awaits the 
scholar who taps the historical vein of 
public relations in the next decade. 


The same applies to counseling. Per- 
haps counseling is such an art it can’t be 
recaptured in print, dissected and an- 
alyzed, but I take a more optimistic view 
of the opportunities in this area. Those 
of us who have been the fortunate recip- 
ients of summer fellowships granted by 
the Foundation for Public Relations Re- 
search and Education know how much 
we've learned from our six-week’s con- 
tact with public relations counselors. We 
know that here, too, lies a fallow field to 
be seeded, sown and reaped by the 
scholar. 

Criticism and social significance, his- 
tory and counseling—these are but three 
areas awaiting tomorrow’s scholar. Our 
role as practitioners is to provide him 
with the wealth of raw materials at our 
command and in so doing help him to 
shed new light on a field that is fast ma- 
turing into a profession and which will 
sO mature as our aid is open and gen- 
erous. 


1 Journalism Quarterly, reports on current re- 
search in schools of journalism, compiled by 
Professors Swanson and Price, issues of 
1951-60. 

Cutlip, Scott, A Public Relations Bibliogra- 
phy, University of Wisconsin, 1957. 

Report distributed by Prof. Donald Krimel, 
University of Maryland, to members of the 
Council on Public Relations Education, 1958. 
Goldman, Eric, Two-Way Street, Bellman 
Publishing Co., Boston, 1948. 

Gras, N. S. B., Shifts in Public Relations, 
monograph reprinted from October 1945 is- 
sue, “Bulletin of the Business Historical So- 
ciety,’ Boston. 
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The Mandate of Business 


“_..If this nation of ours is to be strong, 
secure, dynamic and free through the 
years to come, it cannot be divided into 
warring groups and contending factions. 
It cannot afford to dissipate its great 
energies on useless and senseless internal 
strife. There need be no hostility be- 
tween labor and business or between 
agriculture and labor or between the 
producer and the consumer or between 
any other groups in our Society. 

“As we watch America grow—and it 
must and will grow—we know that 
growth will never be attained by pros- 
pering one group at the expense of an- 
other. Sound and healthy growth re- 
quires that every segment of our society 
shall share in it—not business alone and 
not unionized labor by itself, but also 
agriculture, all labor, investors, educa- 
tion and, yes, even government in those 
areas where government serves to en- 
large and not restrain the freedoms of 
our people.” 


Excerpted from a speech by Roger M. 
Blough, Chairman of the Board, United 
States Steel Corporation, before the II- 
linois Manufacturers Association. 
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A “People-to-People” Program 
Solves Community Problem 


French-American Public Relations . 


By CLAUDE CHAPEAU 


newspapermen is called to the prob- 

lem of relations between the per- 
sonnel of American bases abroad and the 
local communities of the areas in which 
they are stationed. 

The juxtaposition of groups of differ- 
ent nationalities raises serious human 
problems on the solution of which de- 
pends, in fact, the favorable or unfavor- 
able opinion of each community toward 
the other. In a more general way, far 
more serious in its consequences, one can 
say that the good, indifferent, poor or 
bad relations which are established un- 
der such circumstances will, in the long 
run, and by a kind of “chain reaction” or 
“snow ball” phenomenon, influence the 
opinion of each country on the other. 


a time to time the attention of 


MAN’S MEMORY IS SHORT 


In Europe more particularly, the na- 
tionals of the different countries involved 
should reasonably understand that the 
stationing of American troops was freely 
accepted, that the conditions therefore 
were freely negotiated by their respective 
governments, and that this presence was 
a most efficient shield during the long 
after-war years when our recently liber- 
ated countries were right in the process 
of reorganization and faced by particu- 
larly overpowerful Soviet forces. 

Man’s memory is short, however, and 
as the years elapse and economic and so- 
cial problems become much less acute, 
the problems of coexistence between 
American and local communities appear 
more clearly. Particularly this is true in 
France, as the eastern threat appears 


CLAUDE CHAPEAU is Secretary General in 
charge of public relations of the Galeries 
Orleanaises, a department store of 420 em- 
ployees in Orleans, France. M. Chapeau 
was born in Orleans and is a graduate of 
the Law College at the University of Bor- 
deaux. 
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gradually less “actual” (one gets used to 
everything, even to danger!). 

Then, in cities close to American 
bases, and even in cities in which large 
headquarters and offices are installed, the 
permanent presence of foreign uniforms, 
of large groups of people generally not 
speaking the language of the country and 
living mostly in “closed circuits” (from 
purchases in post-exchanges and com- 
missaries to entertainments organized by 
special services and clubs exclusively re- 
served to American nationals) slowly 
created a certain weariness among the 
population. 

Of course, local officials as well as var- 
ious open-minded individuals continued 
to enjoy excellent relations with the 
American authorities. But the “man in 
the street” became indifferent; certain 


groups even became irritated, and we 
must honestly admit that a multitude of 
details could indeed be irritating; ver- 
tiginous raise in rents, due to the high 
offers of Americans used to devote a 
much larger part of their budget to hous- 
ing, heavy traffic of private cars appear- 
ing “gigantic and luxurious” in the eyes 
of Frenchmen and causing inevitable 
traffic jams, if not difficulties. 

To eliminate this weariness and stop 
the development of irritated feelings, 
there was but one remedy: to have the 
two communities meet, know each other, 
appreciate their common points and un- 
derstand their differences. 

For that purpose, it was necessary to 
establish a two-way public relations cur- 
rent: On one hand, inform the French 
of American customs and habits; on the 


“Christmas in France” with traditional carol singing. 
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other hand, supply U.S. military and es- 
pecially their dependents with the infor- 
mation likely to enable them to become 
familiar with the new surroundings in 
which they were called to live for months 
and even for years. : 
We will more particularly review the 
second phase of this operation since it 
involves above all the obligations of the 
“host” toward his “guests.” ’ 
Several official agencies studied this 
problem and their work has often been 
quite efficient; from a general viewpoint. 
The U.S. Forces now have their local 
“Public Relations Advisers,” although 
these are often recruited among persons 
whose good will and local relations have 
to palliate a lack of knowledge regarding 
public relations techniques and spirit. 
One must also admit, to excuse them, 
that at the time of their assignment to 
American installations and units they 
often met with little understanding on 
the part of responsible U.S. officers. 
(Some U.S. Army officials seem to be 
satisfied with the mere fact of having in 
their organization a French person with 
the title of Public Relations Adviser.) 
However, the problem of mutual un- 
derstanding between people of different 
countries is, first of all, a question of 
“people-to-people” relations, rather than 
large official operations which generally 
satisfy but a few privileged participants. 
Understanding should start with the sim- 


Author Claude Chapeau (right) with Jean Autran of AFREP Orleans Chapter. 
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plest thing: the way of life of the local 
population (food, entertainment), its in- 
terests and favorite hobbies, its customs, 
local habits and their crigins, etc... . 

It is to this particular field that the 
Groupe Orleanais de l’Association Fran- 
caise des Relations Publiques (AFREP), 
regional chapter of the French National 
Association, has devoted its attention. 

Orleans—a city of 80,000 inhabitants, 
located on the Loire River, 80 miles 
south of Paris—houses the headquarters 
of the U.S. Army Communications Zone 
in Europe, and 4,000 American families 
live there within a 30-mile radius. 


FRENCH FASHIONS 


The first experiments intended to call the 
attention of American dependents to 
specifically French questions were at- 
tempted in 1957. The first theme was 
French fashion. Gatherings were organ- 
ized with the cooperation of several 
clubs, and lectures were given with prac- 
tical illustrations on the creation and de- 
velopment of new fashions. The French 
psychology of fashion (from high cou- 
ture to the ready-to-wear industry) was 
explained by the means of parallel and 
living analyses between the situation in 
the United States and in France. 

The encouraging results of these first 
attempts, as well as requests for further 
meetings, led us to appoint within the 
AFREP Orleans Chapter an “Officer in 


charge of Franco-American relations”: 
M. Jean Autran, President of a regional 
chain of dry-cleaning and pressing stores. 

In 1958, several round tables were or- 
ganized, with the participation of jour- 
nalists, to discuss the practical means 
of facilitating direct contacts between 
French and American citizens. The “Sec- 
ond French Public Relations Day” or- 
ganized by the AFREP Orleans Chapter 
was attended by 120 French public rela- 
tions practitioners and by several par- 
ticipants from Belgium and Switzerland. 
Half of the lectures and discussions were 
devoted—in liaison with the U.S. Army 
Information Service and the Cultural 
Center of the U.S. Embassy in Paris—to 
the analysis and survey of case studies, 
including more particularly the publica- 
tion of “La Gazette d’Orleans” by “La 
Technique Appliquée.” 

“La Gazette d’Orleans” is a mimeo- 
graphed monthly bulletin, drafted in 
English, with 4,000 copies distributed 
free of charge to all Americans living in 
the area. The motto printed under the 
title is self-explanatory: “The purpose of 
this news bulletin is to promote better 
understanding between French and 
Americans.” So, every month, short ar- 
ticles drafted and illustrated in a humor- 
ous manner, keep readers informed of 
the main local events (concerts, theaters, 
French club activities), give recipes for 
the best known specialties, provide for a 
serial course in French slang, propose 
touristic itineraries according to the sea- 
son. 

An agreement was made with restau- 
rants and a special menu (“Menu de la 
Gazette”) was proposed, for the gastro- 
nomical initiation of the readers, to the 
restaurant-owners who pledged them- 
selves not to exceed a fixed price. Ad- 
dresses, menus and prices were then 
clearly indicated. (The “Gazette d’Or- 
leans” has been regularly published and 
has been so much in demand that, for 
many issues, there is only a file copy 
left.) 


PAGES OF HISTORY 


The year 1959 was devoted to the his- 
torical past of our region. The life of our 
city is actually dominated by the epos 
of Joan of Arc, the “Maid of Orleans,” 
who wrote in 1429 one of the most glori- 
ous pages in the history of France, when 
she drove the English “occupants” out of 
France and thus contributed greatly to 
restore the unity of the kingdom then di- 
vided into dissident sections whose only 
common point was their hostility to the 
authority of King Charles the Seventh. 
History led also to a better knowledge 
of the artistic heritage of our region, in- 
cluding more particularly the famous 
“Chateaux de la Loire,” where numerous 
visits were organized. 

And, finally, 1960 saw three main 
events—outside the usual contacts—or- 
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ganized within the framework of the 
monthly luncheons held by the Officers’ 
Wives’ Club (300 members), USA- 
REUR-REAR/COM Z. These events 
were placed under the sponsorship of 
M. Jean Autran: Introduction to French 
wines (different wine districts and vine- 
yards, vintages, how to recognize “good 
years,” different shapes and contents of 
bottles in the different regions, wine- 
tasting, etc. .. .); introduction to French 
cheeses (the multiplicity of cheeses is one 
of the characteristics of French gastron- 
omy and a subject of wonder to most 
foreigners); and, lastly, a series of lec- 
tures of the perfume industry in France. 

To close the year, a meeting was held 
at Chateau de la Mothe (3 miles from 
Orleans) on December 14, and was de- 
voted to French Christmas customs. 
Under the sponsorship of the Orleans 
Chapter of Association Frangaise des 
Relations Publiques, the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Public Relations Association, a 
round table gathering of press and public 
relations people answered a running fire 
of questions asked by an audience of sev- 
eral hundred U.S. officers’ wives. A 
“true” Santa Claus presented the authors 
of the best questions with a bottle of 
champagne, and a French chef displayed 
a series of Christmas specialties, pre- 
pared especially for the occasion. The cli- 
max of this afternoon was the perform- 
ance of a selection of popular Christmas 
songs from different countries by the 40 
little singers of the Holy Cross, con- 
ducted by the French master Philippe 
Debat. 

If we must add anything to this review 
of the Franco-American activities of the 
AFREP—Orleans Chapter, we will say 
that the assistance of all those who con- 
tributed to the success of our activities 
was always offered freely and generously. 
The press always covered extensively 
those activities which are welcomed by 
every inhabitant of the region since their 
only purpose is to win friends to France 
by making them acquainted with French 
life, feel “‘at home” everywhere and be, 
thus, welcomed as true “guests,” that is, 
with understanding and friendship. 


A Wise Saying 


“Someone has very aptly said that there are 
really only two kinds of people in business 
and industry, and, in fact, in life. There are 
those who are part of the problem, and 
there are those who are part of the solution. 

“... in the final analysis, the test of the 
quality of leadership has nothing to do with 
personal authority or with material posses- 
sions. The real test has to do with matters 
of justice, faith, wisdom and fidelity.” 


From a speech by Roger Hull, President of 
Mutual of New York, before the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
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Public Relations Program Revives 
Ship’s Image of Glamor 


North American Lloyd— 
Rebirth of a Corporate Portrait 


By STEPHEN GOERL 


man Lloyd was about to bid for a 

share of the highly competitive trans- 
Atlantic and cruise market. One of the 
world’s great transportation networks 
for a century, the Lloyd’s pre-war fleet 
of 86 ships was reduced to two freighters 
by 1945. From 1942 to 1958 the Lloyd 
had no sales organization of its own in 
the United States. 

One of the company’s first require- 
ments was a comprehensive public rela- 
tions program to revive the image of 
North German Lloyd’s original glamour 
as a passenger carrier. Stephen Goerl As- 
sociates was appointed counsel, with the 
task of creating and implementing a com- 
munications policy adapted to the Lloyd’s 
new needs and aspirations. Encourage- 
ment was derived from the fact that the 
dynamic North German Lloyd of the 
1920’s and 1930's had risen from the 
ashes of the first global conflict. 


[ THE late Fall of 1958, North Ger- 


SHIP RE-CHRISTENED 


The first step toward the resumption of 
a New York-Bremerhaven passenger 
service was made in February of 1954 
when the “Gripsholm,” a Swedish-Amer- 
ican Line ship famous for diplomatic 
missions, was purchased and made her 
first crossing as a North German Lloyd 
ship. Later she was re-christened the 
“M. S. Berlin.” Initially, the Lloyd was 
represented in the U. S. by the Swedish- 
American Line. This connection was ter- 


STEPHEN GOERL, a native of Hungary, came 
to America in 1930 to study the possibilities 
of developing trade and travel between the 
U.S. and Hungary. In 1934, he established 
the Hungarian Travel Office of which he 
was Director until 1941. After a few years 
in public relations, he opened his own firm, 
Stephen Goerl Associates, New York, in 
1948. 
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minated in 1959, when the Lloyd re- 
established its own sales organization. 

Four of the companies now operate in 
North America, and the entire activity 
is geared for sales through travel agen- 
cies, with not a single street-level Lloyd 
ticket office. This policy is dictated by the 
fact that travel agents provide a most ef- 
ficient means of selling steamship tickets. 
The line therefore renewed its contacts 
with travel agents in North America, co- 
ordinating through offices in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 

One of the line’s natural markets is 
composed of 6,000,000 Americans and 
Canadians of German origin. A com- 
munications campaign was immediately 
directed to this audience through the 
German-language media. Some 40 news- 
papers and 50 radio stations serve this 
community. A corollary market was rec- 
ognized in the Austrian, Danish, Polish, 
Swiss and other national groups whose 
homelands are easily accessible through 
Bremerhaven and whose countries have 
no passenger fleets. 


Although it might have been assumed 
that the M. S. Berlin had a static market, 
by virtue of the fact that it was one of 
the few passenger vessels calling at 
Bramerhaven, the ship sailed with 45 per 
cent more passengers this spring than 
last. This is even more unusual in view 
of the fact that the ship, perhaps the last 
of her kind, competes with heavily adver- 
tised steamers. Travel agency bookings 
accounted for 90 per cent of all space 
sold—evidence that both trade and pub- 
lic were responding to the new image of 
the Lloyd, and the reputation of the ship 
as a “vestige of a leisurely past.” 


ALWAYS IN THE NEWS 


The Berlin completed her fifth year of 
service for the line shortly after the cur- 
rent public relations program started. 
The first promotion undertaken was the 
visit of Santa Claus on the ship’s pre- 
Christmas departure. The ship has re- 
mained in the news ever since. 

The widest variety of news has been 
circulated for the ship, including special 
cargoes, a mercy mission at sea (a pic- 
ture coup for the New York Daily News), 
and the crew’s soccer team victory in the 
Atlantic Trophy competition. West Point 
cadets practiced their German on board, 
and their pictures were nationally syndi- 
cated. A little girl’s dog won national 
fame as the “Dog Without a Country,” 
when he couldn’t leave the ship for lack 
of an import license. Front page pictures 
of the stranded canine appeared in news- 
papers in the two largest American cities, 
as well as in numerous other papers. 

The ship’s trans-Atlantic features were 
described in a Seventeen Magazine fea- 
ture about a German teenager’s visit to 
America. Dozens of papers printed pic- 
tures of the girl’s disembarkation, and the 
German-language press carried an ex- 
tensive mat story on her crossing. The 
cruise facilities were chronicled and 
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Fidel Castro’s (at the time when he was 
a popular figure in the U.S.) visit aboard 
in the port of Havana was described in a 
nationally-syndicated series of articles. 
Pictures of twins born aboard were car- 
ried by the wire services—and the ship's 
100,000th passenger won momentary re- 
nown. 

The value of good marine photog- 
raphy was effectively demonstrated with 
a picture of the vessel against the New” 


York skyline, a dramatic view which was 
extensively reproduced. The Berlin has 
also provided the nation’s press with sev- 
eral classic baby pictures carried by the 
wire services. 


“THE NEW LOOK” 


Latest chapter in the history of the ship 
was her “New Look,” or conversion to a 
primarily tourist-class vessel. Seemingly 
a routine announcement, the news of the 


Photograpiis courtesy North German Lloyd Passenger Agency 


U. S. Army cadets inspect the flagship between departures. 
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conversion had to be conveyed in its 
most postive aspect, an achievement 
which underscored the value of the pub- 
lic relations point of view. 

A greater task of promotion consisted 
in establishing the personality of the new 
Bremen, which embodies the Lloyd's am- 
bitions for a deluxe service, and exem- 
plifies the latest in ship appeal. Since the 
emphasis in ocean travel has shifted from 
speed to comfort, and from exclusiveness 
to mass marketing, new themes had to be 
adopted for the flagship, which repre- 
sents a $25,000,000 investment. 

Acquisition of pier space on the North 
River was an early move in preparing for 
the Bremen’s introduction, and these 
new facilities were announced in the fall 
of 1958. 

From this point on, every aspect of the 
ship’s construction was released to the 
press as soon as material was received 
from the builders. General descriptions 
were followed by features on the naviga- 
tional and operational equipment, and 
then profiles on the captain and his staff. 
A feature on the captain and his wife ap- 
peared on the front page of the Chicago 
Tribune. Later, it was possible to an- 
nounce results of the engine trials and 
the new automatic stabilizing devices. 
Statistics on the quantities of crockery, 
linens and other details generated con- 
siderable interest in the press. 


INTERNATIONAL MENUS 


Since the Bremen is the fifth ship to bear 
her name, histories of her predecessors 
and the Lloyd tradition were prepared. 
Because the line’s success depends largely 
on the quality of its cuisine, features 
were placed stressing the international 
character of the menus—especially im- 
portant in a ship serving four countries. 

Photographs of the new ship were sys- 
tematically released to intensify the sus- 
pense of her building. Construction shots 
were followed by studies of the ship navi- 
gating the Weser River and trial runs at 
sea. While the Bremen was crossing the 
Atlantic on her maiden voyage, news- 
papers were running pictures of her pub- 
lic rooms. Time Magazine placed the 
Lloyd’s new ship in historical perspec- 
tive, and Newsweek featured her pic- 
torially. 

On board during the maiden voyage 
was a group of journalists who were in- 
vited to report the crossing impartially in 
the press. Their impressions were length- 
ily described and widely syndicated. 

As the largest German liner to enter 
New York Harbor since 1941, the ship 
excited wide interest, appearing promi- 
ently in dozens of newspapers, including 
the front page of the New York Times. 
Greeted with traditional fireboat cere- 
monies, and boarded by city officials, the 
arrival was one of the outstanding mari- 
time events of the year. Miss German- 
America was on board a tugboat posing 
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policies and exchange ideas for the coming 
year... make plans for more effective public 
relations. 


At this Conference—if you’ re an exhibitor 
—people will come to YOU for information. 
You'll meet your top customers in person, 
cement old business ties and initiate valuable 
new contacts. Plan NOW to be an exhibitor. 


Gus Lewander, Exhibits Manager 
Public Relations Society of America 
375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


14th National Conference in Houston, Texas. 


Address__ ______Phone_ 


Please send me full information on booths available for the 
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PuBLIC RELATIONS AND 
PUBLICITY SPECIALIST 


A multi-plant industrial manufac- 
turer with executive offices in South- 
ern Connecticut seeks a public rela- , 
tions and publicity man with at least 
four years experience. Responsibil- 
ities will include editing of external 
house organ, press releases, annual 
report and articles for trade publjca- 
tions 

Starting salary $7,500-$8,000. Excep- 
tional employee benefits. Send com- 
plete resumé to BOX KED-S. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young PRSA active with 16 years solid 
accomplishments in and direction of public, 
internal information, community and media 
relations, local to national. Bus. Adm. de- 
gree, graduate public relations training. 
Current responsible position in Hawaii. In- 
terview travel my expense. BOX GRL-S. 


Publications director of large university, 29, 
seeks position in the south. Background in 
design, production, concept. For resumé 
write BOX GG-S5. 


New York City public relations man, 33, 
top experience, excellent writer, seeks re- 
sponsible position with corporation or pub- 
lic relations firm. BOX DM-S. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 

20 years experience creating and carrying 
out national news publicity programs for 
leading corporations, associations, con- 
sumer and industrial products. Excellent 
writer with newspaper background and top 
contacts, including business-financial edi- 
tors. BOX GA-S. 


MOVING? 

Be sure to send us your change 
of address. Circulation Dept., 
Public Relations Journal, 

375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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for arrival shots against the bow, while a 
welcoming banner was towed by plane 
across the skyline, and subsequently 
across full-page picture stories in the 
German-language press. 


PRESS RECEPTIONS 


Each of the four receptions following the 
maiden arrival in New York was planned 
months in advance, and all were widely 
covered by different segments of the 
press. A dinner was tendered by the Ger- 
man ambassador to 200 distinguished 
guests. The trade press covered the in- 
spection of the vessel by 650 travel 
agents who were entertained at dinner on 
board. Thousands among the general 
public queued up to tour the flagship— 
for many of them a symbol of old ties. 
The attendance figure was published, 
followed by news of the donation of the 
proceeds to charity. 

One of the most successful projects 
was the inaugural press reception and 
luncheon. A tradition in the shipping in- 
dustry, the press reception creates a con- 
siderable impression on hundreds of 
press, radio and TV representatives who 
cover the vessel for years to come. Those 
who did not attend the reception could 
describe the ship from information 
mailed across the country prior to the 
maiden arrival. 

Following the excitement of the new 
ship’s arrival, techniques were developed 
to sustain interest. A succession of events 
was spaced to revive attention regularly 
in the trade and the general press. A visit 
from conventioneering AAA travel serv- 
ice representatives; a premiere showing 
to the travel industry of a new film on 
Germany; a gift of bibles for the ship’s 
staterooms — all generated interest in 
news media. 


FASHIONS TO BEER 


When one of the ship’s nurses was 
awarded a citation from the German Red 
Cross, the press and broadcast media re- 
sponded. The ship has provided the back- 
ground for photographs featuring prod- 
ucts ranging from fashions to beer. The 
ship was also featured in two install- 
ments of the network TV series “Naked 
City.” 

A widely noted special event was the 
Christmas concert, which was broadcast 
to Europe while the ship was docked in 
New York. The American impressions 
of a young steward appeared in feature 
columns nationally. West Point cadets se- 
lected the Bremen for their second visit 
to a Lloyd ship; and “Concentration,” a 
major network TV quiz show, offered 
cruise tickets paid for by the network, 
to stimulate audience reaction. 

The technical features continued to 
elicit editorial interest. Special interest 
groups, such as the Stainless Steel Insti- 
tute, publicized the ship from an indus- 


trial angle. The American Automobile 
Association recommended the ship’s car 
handling facilities to inspire motor tours 
by club members. Features appeared 
about the ship’s secretarial service and on 
the department catering to the special 
needs of young and older passengers. 
Another feature by columnist Inez Robb 
dealt with the health aspects of ship 
travel. 

One of the most conspicuous contest 
tie-ins joined Longchamps and North 
German Lloyd in a contest which at- 
tracted 200,000 participants and netted 
the line about $26,500 in paid advertis- 
ing in the Metropolitan area, plus exten- 
sive exposure in window displays of the 
ten-unit New York restaurant chain. 


“AGENTS FIRST” 


In the trade press, the Lloyd continued 
to emphasize its cooperation with travel 
agents, underlining an “agents first” ad 
campaign, stressed the role of the travel 
agent and played up off-season sailings 
with 10 per cent round-trip discounts. 
North German Lloyd displays, new mod- 
els of the flagship and trips by Lloyd of- 
ficials were other events to be communi- 
cated in the trade press. The initial 
Christmas sailing, turned into a cruise- 
crossing, the first Bremen cruise pro- 
gram. These and other milestones in the 
Lloyd’s comeback extensively 
played up in the trade and travel press. 

Particularly good results were ob- 
tained by assigning a photographer to 
each arrival and departure of the two 
cruise ships. Celebrities and local citizens 
constantly made news. Animal stories, 
too, were successful. 


LIFE COVERS PARTY 


The highlight, perhaps, of the Bremen’s 
early career was a debutant party held on 
board while the ship was in port. Hun- 
dreds of socially prominent New Yorkers 
were invited, and Life Magazine cov- 
ered the event in a general “Life Goes to 
a Party” feature. A “party girl” at an 
early age, the ship was also hostess to a 
group of wine-tasters. A queen from the 
Palatine district entertained the guests 
with samples of 18 vintages, to the ob- 
vious satisfaction of press and other 
guests alike. 

A success from a sales as well as a pub- 
lic relations point of view, the Bremen 
averaged a record 82 per cent load factor 
during her first year of service. More 
than 29,000 passengers were carried on 
the new flagship during this 12-month 
period. 

As the Lloyd continues to develop, it 
is the function of its U.S. counseling firm 
to interpret the company and its activi- 
ties reliably to the widest possible audi- 
ence. The Lloyd continues to build a per- 
sonality for readers who have never been 
ona Lloyd ship. 
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BOOKS 


EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS IN AC- 
TION, by Robert Newcomb and Marg Sam- 
mons, Harper & Brothers, New York, 340 
pp., $5.75. 


Reviewed by Merrick Jackson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York, 


Evidence that the industrial communica- 
tor is a big boy now and can help man- 
agement with some of the heavy work 
around the corporate house is tellingly 
documented in Employee Communica- 
tions in Action. 

Its authors, Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons, are the well-known hus- 
band and wife team of communications 
specialists. They are practiced hands at 
providing corporate managers with the 
whys and means of building understand- 
ing. The earlier book, Speak Up, Man- 
agement, deserved the critical applause 
it received. 

Having themselves been distinguished 
industrial editors at a time when the 
output around them was largely undis- 
tinguished, they have presented here with 
perception and discrimination a series 
of related case studies in effective com- 
munications. The work was 18 months 
in the making. 

The rewards for effective performance 
in this field, whether in a publication or 
a newsletter, flip chart or film, depend 
not only on the support of management, 
a commodity that sometimes fluctuates 
with the balance sheet, but more impor- 
tantly on the degree of its active partici- 
pation. Employee Communications in 
Action sounds the inspiring note that 
more and more managers are giving be- 
lief, will and physical presence to the 
job of keeping open two-way communi- 
cation lines. 

The book is much more than vindica- 
tion of corporate candor and courage, 
however. It is primarily a handbook ex- 
plaining how to get the best results, what 
media are available and where the most 
rewarding yields may be anticipated. 

Here are to be found case-history 
answers to such questions as: what kind 
of communicatons best fit my company’s 
needs?, what should I look for in the 
individual I engage to supervise them?, 
what kinds of subject matter should I 
be presenting to my employees?, what 
results have other companies derived 
from comparable activities?, what are 
some of the latest communication prac- 
tices that might apply to my company’s 
situation? 

Check lists at the end of key chapters 
provide quick and useful summaries. 
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There are also a detailed bibliography 
of reference material and the names of 
more than 100 major communicators. 

Although one might not have expected 
the biblical Job to see much good in com- 
munications, he left behind this construc- 
tive thought: “How forcible are right 
words.” To those who would seek the 
right words and learn how better to make 
them forcible this book is respectfully 
recommended. 


THE STRATEGY OF DESIRE, by Ernest 
Dichter, Doubleday & Company, New York, 
314 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewed by Walter Barlow, President 
Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, 
N. J. 


The practitioner of modern public rela- 
tions is daily confronted with decisions 
on how to inform, communicate with, 
and persuade a vast number of “publics,” 
— stockholders, community residents, 
members of professional groups, the ulti- 
mate consumer, and a host of others. 

The effectiveness of these efforts in 
the last analysis gets back to communi- 
cative skills brought to the task, yes, but 
every bit as important to scientifically- 
based understanding of how people 
think, how they react, and the processes 
by which they convert messages into 
attitudes and/or actions. 

In his search for greater insight into 
why people think and behave as they do, 
the serious student of public relations 
will find Ernest Dichter’s new book, The 
Strategy of Desire, filled with a wealth 
of research-based conclusions bearing di- 
rectly on his own premise, “Prediction 
of human behavior necessitates, first, an 
understanding of how people behave to- 
day.” 

Since his influence has become wide- 
spread—during the last decade or so— 
Ernest Dichter is almost singlehandedly 
responsible for bringing the non-rational 
and non-economic aspects of how we 
feel and what we do to the attention of 
the businessman and the advertiser. In 
a society where rationality and logic 
are assumed to be the basic attributes 
of all people in dealing with their en- 
vironment, his has been no easy task. 

Having been in the thick of an on- 
going discussion of the true meaning of 
“motivation research” Dichter joins with 
the issue by saying, “Much of the dis- 
cussion of the use of motivational re- 
search centers around the idea that in 
utilizing irrational or unconscious mo- 
tives the motivational communicator 
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frustrates rational behavior. This kind 
of opinion is based on a complete mis- 
understanding of the basic dilemma or 
problem of rationality versus irration- 
ality.” And must reading for the public 
relations executive concerned with both 
the effect as well as the efficacy of mo- 
tivational research is Chapter 6, “We 
Think as We Please.” 

He points repeatedly to the fact that 
the whole process of communication 
and persuasion is leaning in the direction 
of getting people to change either their 
thinking or behavior or both. And the 
“fear of change” is just as real to the 
receiver of public relations messages as 
it is to the practitioner who finds that 
the techniques for reaching people with 
the message that worked yesterday seem 
inadequate to today in the face of fast- 
accelerating change. 

All of us, he points out, are con- 
fronted constantly with “the misery of 
choice.” And while the book’s wealth 
of examples underlines the difficulty peo- 
ple have in making up their minds, it 
does arm the practitioner with a deeper 
understanding of the factors operating 
at the receiving end of the communica- 
tions messages they send. 

Quite possibly Dichter is reacting to 
the flood of popular writing and talk on 
the whole subject of motivational re- 
search when he appears overly sensitive 
on the question of the ethics in the use 
of clinically-gained research findings. His 
volume is studded with references to 
morality, and with the basic defense 
that, in gaining deeper insight of why 
people think and behave as they do, 
motivational research permits people to 
approach their decisions and actions with 
greater understanding. 

The reader, however, cannot fail to 
be stimulated by Dichter’s observations 
adding up to the fact that far from being 
“hidden persuaders,” the truly profes- 
sional researcher in the field of human 
motivation is bringing the processes of 
persuasion out of the murk of specu- 
lation into the light of demonstrable re- 
search and experimentation. 

Practically no gathering of public re- 
lations executives in recent years has 
failed to have at least one session devoted 
to the question of how the field can 
achieve greater professional status. If in- 
deed a prerequisite for professionalism 
is the amassing of imaginatively-gener- 
ated, intelligently interpreted research 
experience, then The Strategy of Desire 
ought to take its place on the shelf of 
volumes adding importantly to the prog- 
ress of public relations towards its goal 
of professional status and recognition. 
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LETTERS 


CLEARING THE AIR 


G. Edward Pendray’s article on how to cope 
with air pollution in the March issue of the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL does a splendid 
job of clearing the air on an extremely dif- 
ficult public relations problem. We've just 
emerged from a tough, two-year struggle 
with this subject in Arizona, and our public 
relations people can attest to the wisdom of 
every point advanced by Mr. Pendray. 


Points 3 and 4 as advanced well forward 
in the JOURNAL take-out are the ones that 
won the day for us. Kennecott publicly 
stated its interest in, and concern over, the 
problem two years ago—and then launched 
its own fact-finding study. The approaches, 
together with the results, have been sum- 
marized in booklet form entitled: “Air Pol- 
lution and Smelters.” Copies of this interest- 
ing booklet are available to JOURNAL sub- 
scribers. Just write: Public Relations De- 
partment, Ray Mines Division, Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, Hayden, Arizona. 


Incidentally, the actual causes of air pol- 
lution in Tucson and Phoenix, today are 
pretty generally recognized as being: auto- 
mobiles and dust. 


Edwin E. Dowell 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


PLANNING AND CANDOR 


“Planning” and “Candor” may be key words 
in an emergency but I’m shocked that a re- 
sponsible Director of Public Relations 
would advocate policy such as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Odom Fanning in the March 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 


Integrity is not at issue. Certainly the bad 
may be told with the good. May be, Mr. 
Fanning, not must be. 


I would fire the man who might need- 
lessly disclose or volunteer information 
“harmful” to the corporate entity whether 
in context with a disaster or not. 


But I would also fire the man whose 
faulty judgment might lead him to withhold 
integral information likely to be obtained 
anyway without his cooperation. 


Public relations staffers must not be 


stringers for the news media. Ideally, they 
are communications specialists upon whose 


MORE ON THE SUBURBS...... 
WHO HAS PR, WHO NEEDS IT?.. 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 
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mature judgment all corporate relationships 
depend. 
Aren't they? 


Dean Smith 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note: We asked Mr. Fanning to 
reply. His letter appears below. 


THE AUTHOR ON CANDOR 


Ivy Lee and George F. Parker founded the 
first professional public relations firm in 
1904. Many editors accepted, tongue-in- 
cheek, the firm’s announcement of inten- 
tions: “In brief, our plan is, frankly and 
openly, on behalf of business concerns and 
public institutions, to supply to the press and 
public of the United States prompt and ac- 
curate information concerning subjects 
which it is of value and interest to the pub- 
lic to know about.” 

Imagine the surprise and delight of those 
editors when, in 1906, Lee and Parker 
showed that they meant it. They had been 
signed by the anthracite coal industry, 
which was strike-bound, and which could 
scarcely have stood lower in public opinion. 
Lee and Parker initiated the press release as 
a mechanism for informing reporters 
promptly about the progress of mediation 
conferences. Thus planning entered the 
public relations lexicon. 

Later that summer the firm was dissolved, 
Lee having been hired by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as an executive assistant to the 
president. When a wreck occurred on the 
line, Lee lived up to his credo. He reversed 
the company’s previous policy of news sup- 
pression and instead, at company expense, 
took reporters to the scene of the accident. 
Thus candor entered the public relations 
lexicon. 

Lee and Parker’s credo of 57 years ago 
called for frankly and openly supplying 
news of value and interest to the public to 
know about. It did not qualify “frankly and 
openly” by applying such tests as “how 
harmful might the truth be?” or “are the 
media likely to find out the truth without 
our cooperation?” 

Can the public relations profession be any 
less candid today? 

Odom Fanning 
CBS Laboratories 
Stamford, Conn. 


COOPERATIVES AGAIN 


In your February issue of the JOURNAL you 
published three letters critical of a letter 
from Calvin Kytle which had appeared in 
January. 

I cannot refrain from comment on those 
letters. 

The critics of Mr. Kytle’s letter confuse 
two all-important points. 

They represent cooperatives as enjoying 
some tax advantage resulting from the law. 
This is not the case. 

No business is taxed on patronage re- 
funds. 


DITOR 


No business is taxed on liabilities. 

Any business — quite regardless of 
whether or not it is a cooperative—under 
present law can divest itself of ownership 
and control of what might be profit to it by 
obligating itself to return that profit to its 
customers in patronage refunds. 

The law does not favor cooperatives in 
this matter. 

The only “advantage” cooperatives have 
tax-wise—if indeed they have any—results 
from their chosen methods of doing busi- 
ness. Cooperatives and other mutual-type 
business make one choice because their 
owners are also their customers. Other busi- 
nesses make a different choice. Coopera- 
tives choose to give ownership of their earn- 
ings to their members and customers in 
proportion to their patronage. Other busi- 
nesses choose to keep their profits, to keep 
ownership of them, and control of them. 

The differences in amounts of taxes paid 
flow — almost wholly — from the different 
choice of business methods—not from any 
provision of the law favoring cooperatives. 

What Mr. Kytle’s critics propose is that 
cooperative and mutual business be no 
longer free to make the choice for non- 
profit operations. They propose that coop- 
eratives making such a choice must pay a 
penalty tax for doing so. Strangely they do 
not propose that a// businesses making that 
choice also pay such a penalty tax. 

The other point which these gentlemen 
confuse is that they make no distinction be- 
tween stockholders on the one hand and cus- 
tomers and patrons on the other. They 
equate the payment of dividends to stock- 
holders by corporations with the payment 
of patronage refunds to customers by co- 
operatives. 

Such an equation is completely false. 

Cooperatives have stockholders as do 
other corporations. And with one exception, 
which an increasing number of cooperative 
leaders would like to see removed, coopera- 
tives and their stockholders are taxed ex- 
actly the same way as are other corporations 
and their stockholders. 

Except for some strictly regulated agri- 
cultural cooperatives, all cooperatives are 
fully taxed on any money paid in dividends 
to stockholders in exactly the same manner 
as are other corporations. And co-op stock- 
holders are also—all of them without any 
exception—taxed fully on any dividends re- 
ceived from their cooperatives. 

The real complaint of these gentlemen 
should be lodged not against either coopera- 
tives or our lawmakers. Rather their com- 
plaint should be against the freedom of our 
American economic system which has al- 
ways allowed both profit businesses and 
mutual businesses to exist side by side in 
our economy. 

They just don’t like any non-profit opera- 
tions by cooperatives or mutual businesses. 
They want to put an end to such operations 
by means of a penalty tax. 


Jerry Voorhis 

The Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Holding a Board Meeting 
At a Local Plant 


Efficient Handling Spells Success 


By PAUL A. WICK 


ESPITE some inconveniences and 

D the detailed planning required, 

there is something to be said in 
favor of companies holding one or more 
board of directors’ meetings each year at 
plant locales outside the company head- 
quarters area. 
The benefits are fairly obvious: 

@ It gives the directors first hand experi- 
ence with the facilities on which they 
make major policy decisions from time 
to time. 

@ It provides a forum for a friendly in- 
terchange of ideas between the board, 
plant management and community 
leaders. 

@ It boosts the morale of plant personnel 
by giving status to the installation and 
its people. 

@ It helps in the development of a sense 
of belonging, of unity, of corporate- 
ness in the local employees. 

@ It furthers good community relations 
and helps to break down any prevail- 
ing views that a local company may be 
controlled by disinterested “absentee” 
management. 

@ It creates an occasion for stories about 
the company, its people, products and 
policies in local newspapers, contrib- 
uting to better understanding by the 
community and the development of 
friendly and sympathetic attitudes. 


A ROCKWELL POLICY 


We find that the advantages make at- 
tendant difficulties or problems inconse- 
quential. 

For some years, we have been follow- 
ing the practice of holding one or more 
quarterly directors’ meetings at plant lo- 
cations with excellent results. It has be- 


PauL A. Wick is Secretary of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. He 
received his A. B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Dayton, and his L.L.B. from the 
University of Pittsburgh Law School. 
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come such an accepted part of policy that 
we recently issued a planning guide for 
our plant managers covering details for 
preparing for a board meeting at the 
plant site. 

As in most major corporate events, 
success hinges on painstaking attention 
to every detail; and our plant managers 
in union with the corporate secretary and 
public relations department have found 
this new guide an aid to a successful and 
smoothly run meeting. 


EARLY PREPARATIONS 


At our company preparations for the 
meeting begin at least a month ahead of 
time, earlier if possible. The secretary 
notifies the plant manager concerned and 
corporate public relations. A committee 
of the secretary, plant manager and pub- 
lic relations clears all invitations to 
luncheons. 

The plant manager submits a list of 


businessmen and area city or govern- 
mental officials to be invited to luncheon 
to the secretary and public relations. 
Public relations prepares and circulates 
a letter with the list to plant management 
and sales executives, asking them to 
check the list and make additions or sug- 
gestions which they feel are important. 

Master invitation list is then compiled 
and the plant manager, management and 
sales executives are advised to send per- 
sonal invitations to those they listed. Let- 
ters of invitation go RSVP at least three 
weeks ahead and the invitations commit- 
tee is notified immediately as acceptances 
are received. 


BASIC PROGRAM 


Other arrangements begin immediately 
as the date and place of the meeting are 
determined. 

Four principal items on the agenda for 
most meetings are: 
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1. Briefing of the directors by the Plant 
Manager in which he welcomes them, 
outlines program, etc. 


2. Business meeting of directors. 
3. Tour of facilities. 


4. Luncheon or dinner with community 
leaders and local plant management. 


The tentative program and the timetable 
are prepared by public relations three 
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weeks prior to the meeting. One week 
before the meeting, the plant manager 
prepares a final, management-approved 
agenda. (By this time, luncheon seating 
and other details are settled so that the 
final program can be drawn up.) 

The secretary and public relations 
clear all details at company headquar- 
ters. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation arrangements for the di- 
rectors are handled by the secretary who, 
in turn, notifies the plant manager of 
time and place of arrivals so that he can 
make the necessary arrangements. If di- 
rectors arrive in a group by plane, the 
plant manager and some of his staff wel- 
come them personally at the airport. 

The business meeting of the directors 
is, of course, the most important part. 
Therefore, the utmost care must be taken 
that it should be meticulously handled. 

The meeting room is carefully ar- 
ranged with a large enough table at 
which to seat all directors and partici- 
pating personnel comfortably. Name tags 
of a distinguishing color are provided for 
the directors to avoid embarrassment of 
non-recognition by people at the plant. 
(Name tags for the guides and other 
plant staff people involved in the day’s 
activities also help make the directors 
more at home.) 

The plant manager will have submit- 
ted an outline of his briefing talk to the 
Secretary approximately two weeks be- 
fore the meeting. His talk is brief but 
covers essentials of the day’s activity. 

Real highlight of directors’ meeting is 
the plant tour. It is an opportunity for 
them to become familiar with the plant 
operation and is also a chance for the 
plant management to show the operation 
and personnel in their best light. 

Two hours is the normal length for a 
tour and it should be paced to avoid fa- 
tigue. The guides should, of course, be 
top staff members with a complete 
knowledge of the entire operation. 

The luncheon or dinner of directors, 
community leaders and plant staff is ba- 
sically the plant manager’s responsibility 
since he is the link between corporation 
and community. But to backstop himself 
in the arrangements, once again he sub- 
mits all details, including a seating plan, 
to the secretary two weeks beforehand. 

It is often preferable, since outsiders 
are involved, to have the luncheon away 
from the plant in a convenient location 
for all attending. 

No head table should be set up, but 
discretion should be used in the seating 
arrangements. The chairman and presi- 
dent should be seated with outstanding 
community leaders, and the local com- 
pany staff should be thoroughly dis- 
persed with outside guests so that all will 
feel welcome. At a convenient time the 
plant manager briefly introduces board 
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members, ending with the chairman. 
Then distinguished local guests are also 
introduced, and occasionally the local 
staff in attendance. 

The chances for local publicity depend 
on two factors: One, whether daily or 
weekly newspapers are published in the 
area; and two, the extent to which news- 
making events develop. 

Most of our plants are in small com- 
munities. The fact that directors come 
to town for this meeting and gather with 
community leaders provides news. It also 
can be an occasion for the local publica- 
tions to review some of the company’s 
operations—history, products, policies or 
local establishment. 

In order to take full advantage of the 
publicity opportunity, the public rela- 
tions department sends a pre-meeting re- 
lease telling why the meeting is being 
held, what will take place, who will be 
present and directors’ photos and biogra- 
phies, data sheets, latest quarterly report, 
annual report and tentative agenda. 

We also place a Rockwell Report— 
covering news and events at the local 
plant — as a paid advertisement in the 
local papers about a week before the 
meeting. Previously prepared feature ar- 
ticles such as our standard diversification 
story on our growth are also dissem- 
inated to media, and a personal visit is 
made to the town by the headquarters 
public relations representative two to 
three days before the directors arrive to 
check both last minute arrangements and 
coordination with news media. 

Finally, public relations prepares a 
standard financial news release several 
days before meeting and handles distri- 
bution to the press prior to the meeting. 

Details, details—but they are essential. 
Someone must handle them. And their 
efficient handling, as I have outlined, 
spells success. 

Is it worth the trouble? There is no 
question about it in our minds as experi- 
ence has confirmed our conviction. 
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The horse and buggy are long gone from Main 
Street. And so are the sun-faded merchandise 
in the shop windows, the slow-moving stock on 
the shelves, the bulk foodstuffs, including the 
celebrated cracker barrel . . . The tremendous 
strides made by motor transport in providing 
overnight service for communities hundreds of 
miles from metropolitan centers have brought 
to Main Street a new way of life. Now, in the 
smallest of towns across the land, you can buy 
from the same broad range of high quality 
merchandise—in all lines—available to the city 
dweller. Thanks to trucks, the corner store on 
Main Street offers the same shopping satisfac- 
tion as the big downtown department store. 
And remember — “Main Street” includes the 
thousands of bright and shining shopping 
centers—wherever they may be located—all over 


America. 


AMERICAN 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Action in Business 


according to Nation's Business editors. In ‘‘Nine Steps to Personal Progress’”’ (December) 
‘they describe how nine of the most essential ‘ ‘positive open-minded” attitudes can help | 


you become more effective in business. Report prompted letters from 686 companies 


ia whose executives wanted 14,168 extra copies for themselves, their associates. —- 


men respond to Nation's Business useful editorial reports and action in_business 
advertise in Nation’s Business. 
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